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THIS WEEK: use made of it in the world at large; on the 

The Chiltern Dwellers .. ...... ... .. .. .. 75 | other in the way it is taught. ‘‘ Devilish 
oe 7, | development of experimental science’’ he 

Sexton's Wheels ... | examples to show what he means: we are 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 0396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


CORRESPONDENT sends to The Times 

(Jan. 30) account of a humble but yet 
important centenary—that of the vehicle 
first called an ‘‘ omnibus.’ These appeared 
first in Paris, on Jan. 30, 1828, driving down 
the boulevards. Pascal had had some such 
idea with the carrosses @ cing sols, which ran 
for a few years and then were dropped. M. 
Baudry was the man who, after an interval of 
one hundred and fifty years or so, revived the 
plan and gave the new carrosses their name. 
The route was from the Bastille to the Made- 
leine by way of the Porte St. Martin; the 
fare 25 centimes. In order to induce the 
public to adopt the new mode, when the very 
name of the vehicle proclaimed a_ reckless | 
disregard of class, the Duchesse de Berry was 
persuaded to make a journey from the Made- 
leine to the Bastille in an omnibus. The 


device was successful. The following year 
saw Mr. George Shillibeer introducing the | 
omnibus to London. It is sad to think that 
the originator of anything so useful should, | 
but a year after setting it going, have been | 
hopelessly ruined—by competition possibly, 
possibly by the cheating of his employees. 
At any rate he found it all too bad to face, 
and committed suicide. If any one’s work 
ever survived him, his has survived poor M. 
Baudry. 


PROFESSOR Armstrong can claim to be 

listened to with respect, and his indict- 
ment of modern civilization under the title 
‘Captain Cuttle’s Philosophy,’ in the Feb- 
tuary Cornhill, tells thereby all the more 
depressingly. His main point is the mis- 


handling of science, on the one hand in the 


becoming mechanised automata; science, a 
modern superstition, in the hands of a few 
freaks, is driving us along the roads of 
mechanical progress to our destruction. As 
to teaching, he complains that, forced by the 
Universities, teachers in schools give the 
young ‘‘ professional science and dogmatic at 
that, not reasoned, therefore worthless to the 
mass of scholars.’? As education, he avers, 
in school and University, science so called 
has been a dismal failure; and suggests to us 
to go back to Huxley’s definition of it, 
‘* organized common sense,’’ as our guide for 
reform. Mr. W. M. Parker has a good paper 
on Meredith, for whom he is so bold as to 
predict eventual standing with ‘“ Dante, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes and Scott,’’ upon 
which we reflect that Meredith will at any 
rate hardly count for so much beyond his own 
language and country as these have contrived 
to do. Mr. Robert M. Macdonald’s account 
of the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides, 
especially in the desctiption of devil-worship 
and the horrors connected with the ‘‘ Netik,’’ 
will repay an anthropologist’s attention. 
Mr. Mayo continues his Harrow  remini- 
scences. 
HE further article, in this month’s Con- 
noisseur on the Rowlandson drawings in 
the Desmond Coke Collection, by Myr. 
Basil S. Long, ilustrates the artist’s feel- 
ing for landscape and poetry of place in 
the rendering of village street and hillside 
and buildings. He had, as these drawings 
show, an unusually happy feeling for air, 
and power of rendering it. This is conspic- 
uous not only in the country scenes or in the 
‘ Review,’ but equally in the densely crowded 
and grim ‘ Execution at Newgate.’ Mr. 
Charles R. Beard touches a relatively new 
subject in his’ paper on ‘ English Medieval 
Closing Rings,’ that is door-handles in the 
form of rings. He gives ten illustrations, of 
which the first presents a gargoyle-like head 
not doubtfully to be assigned to the twelfth 
century. This is at Dormington in Hereford- 
shire. Of other heads the most interesting 
is one at Stratford-on-Avon of the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Ambrose Heal, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Howard H. Cotterell, makes a 
number of good additions to the account of 
Pewterers’ Trade-Cards contributed to the 
Connoisseur about a year ago. The article 
begins with some additional information 
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which has come to light about the pewterers 
mentioned in that former series. The most 
striking of the fifteen illustrations is the 
beautiful Summons to a Quarter Court of the 
Pewterers’ Company 1719, engraved by J. 
Cole from the design, it would appear, of one 
M.R.—but the person those initials stand for 
is unknown. The authors have been able to 
furnish interesting information about this 
‘‘ printed ticket.”” Mrs. Head has collected 
many amusing particulars and amusing pic- 
tures about muffs, which started their vogue 
as early as 1600--can we imagine Shakes- 
peare carrying one?—and, our author tells, 


definitely went out of fashion in 1924. We. 


had thought their disappearance had _ been 
earlier: perhaps some vigilant observer of 
fashion can confirm the date. 
N L’Intermédiaire for Jan. 10, M. Claude 
Farrére prints a curious query. It 
appears that in or about 1905 he published 


a conte bizarre,’’ entitled ‘ L’Hallucination 


du docteur Bordier.’ He now possesses 
neither the MS. of this story, nor a printed 
copy; nor does he remember where it was 
published ; and so he is appealing to readers 
of L’ Intermédiaire to help him. 

Another interesting query in this number 
relates to a statement in the recently pub- 
lished memoirs of the Prince de 
according to which Mlarie-Antionette had 
died before she reached the guillotine—a 
statement which seems to be refuted by 
David’s sketch. 


N Jan. 30 The Times printed an account of 
the plans made by Mr. A. S. G. Butler 
for the purpose of preserving permanently the 
beautiful view of the south side of Christ 
Church opened up by recent demolition in St. 
Aldate’s. A chief feature in the proposed 
new buildings on the cleared site would be a 
low two or three storeyed continuous flat 
quadrant, having a cloistered pavement with 
shops below and flats above, recessing St. 
Aldate’s somewhat on its east side. Mr. 
Butler urges that the whole of the site now 
available should not be solidly built over. 


T is announced in The Times of Jan. 28 
that the Oxford University Review is to 
be revived. Starting on Thursday, Feb. 2, 
it will be published on each Thursday in 
term. Lord Furneaux and Lord Ava are 
the editors. 


ON Jan. 31 The Times published at some 
length account of the adventures of the six- 
masted barquentine, E. R. Sterling, in her 


Ligne, | 


| Thames, where she now lies. She encoun- 
| tered icebergs and hurricane, losing her 
chief officer and three of her masts. The 
Times of Feb. 1 gives a fine picture of her 
in her full six-masted beauty, with her sails 
set; and beside it a photograph showing her 
with the three masts left her as she appeared 
in the Thames. 


HE London County Council’s Survey of the 

Metropolis will shortly be continued by 
the publication, through Messrs. B. T, Bats. 
ford, of a new volume dealing with the 
| Parish of Chelsea. This, the eleventh of the 
series, is the fourth and final instalment 


relating to Chelsea. 


| 

Two Hundred Years Ago. 

| From The British Journal or The Censor, 
Saturday, February 3, 1727-8. 


Laft Week, dy’d at Northfleet in Kent, 
| Thomas Chiffinch, Efq.; one of the Under. 
Searchers at Gravefend; of which Office he 
| had a Grant for Life in the Reign of K. 
| Charles II. He is fucceeded in his Employ- 
| ment by Erafmus Shorter, Efq; Brother to 
Sir Robert Walpole’s Lady. 


_ Friday Night the Convocation met pur 
| fuant to their Prorogation, his Grace the 
_Archbifhop of Canterbury, feveral of their 
|Lordfhips the Bifhops, Dignitaries of the 
' Church and of the Proctors being prefent; 
the Rev. Dr. Trimnel, Dean of Winchefter 


| preach’d before them at the Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s an elegant Latin Sermon, from 
| Mat. x. 16. Sermon being ended, the Arch- 
| bifhop pronounc’d the Benediction in Latin; 
then they went to the Chapter Houfe, and 
| the Rev. Dr. Tanner, Chancellor of Norwich, 
| was chofen their Prolocutor, who is to be 
| prefented to his Grace on Friday next, to 
| which Time the Convocation is adjourn’d. 
_ When the Latin Sermon was preaching, an 
| elderly Man accidentally turn’d in, fate 
' down and liftened very attentively for fome 
Time; but finding he could make nothing of 
it, rofe to go away, and at the Door of the 
Choir he innocently asked the Vergers, If the 
Minifter was not an Outlandifh man? 


| 


Three Men have been committed to the 
Compter, being charged with ftealing of 
Cochineal to the Value of 25001. belonging to 


the South Sea Company: We hear one will 


nine-months voyage, from Australia to the be made an Evidence againft the other two. 
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Literary and Historical Bucks. Newport (9) 351 
e 
f her West Willa (or Wella), 600 hides. 
sails Notes Buckingham (10) ......... 329 
x her — Ploughley (11) ................ 269 
eared THE CHILTERN DWELLERS. —-_—598 
N the Tribal Hidage the 
f the I people of the Chiltern » 
by country are credited with 
4,000 hides, or land % \ 
in sufficient for 4, > 
the The hidage pi 3 
ment in Domesday Book agrees wit ia) poe 
Oxfordshire (east) 1287 0 
Buékinghamshire (all) 2127 
— Bedfordshire (west) ... 522 6 
hides —— 8 
3936 
Kent The boundary of this West- ~ 
alate Saxon country in Bedfordshire 
= he is not arbitrary, but derived . 
f K from the treaty of Wedmore, A % Wego 
1ploy- which described it as a line 
ale from the source of the Lea to x 
Bedford. 
Following the Chiltern- 
dwellers in the Tribal Hidage 
al are some details either of them 
or of the main body of West- 
f the Saxons. In the English His- 
torical Review for October, 
1925, may be seen an attempt 
al ot to fix them in Berkshire and ° 
fais North Wilts., but for four of % 
in them a better case may per- vs 
tin: haps be made out for the pi 
Chiltern country itself. Un- 
’ ch fortunately the place-names, uw 
aa with one exception, give no 
by a assistance in identifying the 
districts. 
1g, an The following is the solution 
fate : 
ilmiga (or Bilmiliga), ides. P 
Oxon. (1) The numerals following the hundreds refer 
of the Bucks. Ashendon (2)... 335 to the map here given. Thame and Dorches- 
If the 545 | ter, shaded on this map, are omitted because 
) Widerigga (or Wideringa), 600 hides. they may originally have been a neutral dis- 
3s Cottesloe (3) v.ececceeceesee 364 trict (259 hides) between the advancing Mer- 
Beds. Stanbridge (4)... 115 cians and the Chiltern kingdom of Benson or 
the Manshead (5) 135 Bensington, which remained unannexed by 
g of 614 | Mercia til] Offa’s time. Aylesbury, also, 
ing M East Willa (or Wella), 600 hides. may have been neutral, or still part of this 
dong »  Redbornstoke (6) ............ 115 kingdom at the time when the Tribal Hidage 
» Buckley (7) ........ 53 was compiled. 
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One reason for thinking that Thame and 
Dorchester were neutral_is that in later days 
these hundreds belonged to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, the successor of the old Bishops of 
Dorchester, whose ——? would be sacred. 
The name Bilmiga or Bilmiliga must be an 
early corruption of some name unknown. The 
modern hundreds have been used, but it is 
possible that a slightly better arrangement 
might be made if the composite hundreds in 
Beds. and Bucks. were broken up and grouped 
differently. 

The one place-name which seems to support 
this arrangement is Wing in Bucks, and it 
is suggested that it really is a contraction of 
the tribal name spelt Widerigga or Wideringa 


| 


| 
| 


in the Hidage as it has come down to us. | 


Professors Mawer and _ Stenton, in their 


‘ Buckinghamshire Place Names’ (p. 86),give | 
Withunga as the normal original spelling. | 


One of the old Anglo-Saxon forms of the letter | 


r was exactly like an n except that the former | 
had a little pot-hook at the end of the second | 
downstroke, so that ‘‘ Withunga’’ may have | 
had to conclude that you were returned home 


Withiriga,”’ 
Widerigga ”’ 


which, 
and 


been miscopied as 

again, might lead to 
Wideringa.”’ 
forms is shown on the map, at 
Cottes] 
hundred, is in Wing. 


the top. 


The resemblance between the 


or Cotslow, the meeting-place of the 
/impart to Mrs. Morgan. 


In addition it may be pointed out that in. 
the Hargrave MS. 313 the form of the word ; 


is actually ‘‘ Widemga,’’ which may be read 


esteemed and respected, and that I had given 
cause to you, my correct and most valued 
friend, to think so. I should be miserable, if 
my own conscience attested that conclusion. 
No: far from it. Distance of residence had 
prevented us from meeting one another, 
except so rarely as to make us almost stran- 
gers in society; but I ever entertained senti- 
ments of real affection for Col!. James 
Morgan, and of gratitude for one signal 
occasion, on which, but for his generous and 
faithful interposition, and Coll. Pearse’s, | 
might have had my Government wrested from 
me by violence, or been reduced to maintain 
it by bloodshed. I have proved by this recur- 
rence to the fact, that I have not forgot it; 
and to acknowledge the remembrance of it 
is to acknowledge all the claims resulting 
from it. This explanation, my friend, is to 
justify myself to you against any suggestions 
which appearances might obtrude on your 
judgment. I must add that your letter men- 
tioned your intention of remaining at South- 
ampton only one day longer. Consequently I 


when I received your letter: Nor, indeed, if 
my answer could have reached you there, 
could it have contained any thing that at so 
early a period I should have wished you to 
As to my _ not 
answering your letters on the receipt of them, 
or from any cal] but the impulse of a leisure 
moment, it is a right which I have acquired 


as Wideinga or Wideniga (i.e. Wideriga), or| by prescription, and have availed myself of, 


may be taken as a _ simple blunder for 
Wideringa. _ But this MS. has various 
peculiar spellings, including yanina for 
warena, and farere for farona, both showing 
the confusion between r and n. If accepted, 
“ Witeinga ’’ would be practically the same 
as the form of the place-name in Domesday 
Book, viz., Witehunge. 
J. Brownsitt. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 
(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57). 
XI. 
Daylesford house 234 Novt. 1808. 
My dear Baber 

I received from your letter, what no letter 
of yours ever before gave me, a composition 
of the most painful sentiments. I felt as if 


I had been wanting in due respect to the 
memory of a man whom I_ had 


| 


' might have asswaged. 


always. 


God help me! more with you, than with any 
friend that I have. 

Not two hours before the post came in 
yesterday, Mrs. Hastings and I had agreed 
that one of us might with propriety write to 
Mrs. Morgan, without awakening too pain- 
fully the affliction which a lapse of 3 weeks 
This yet  indeter- 
minate purpose may be carried into execution 
probably by her, either to day or to morrow. 

As soon as I have closed this, I shal] mount 


| my poney, to perform a long visiting journey 


of six miles. T have not performed such an 
achievement this twelvemonth past, partly 
from disuse, partly from something like 
infirmity, and partly from not having till 
lately had a thorse to carry me. Mrs. 
Hastings is (I thank God) at this moment 
well, and thanks you, commanding me at the 
same time to assure you of her kind remem- 
brance, for the earnest expression of your 
anxiety to know how we both were. I thank 
you too for my share of it. 
Your affectionate 
Warren 
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offence at my portion of this privation, 
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XII. 
Daylesford House 12" August 1809. 


My dear Baber | 

A much longer period of time has been 
suffered to pass than was wont to Le the 
since you and I have written to each | 


custom 
*y should be almost disposed to take 


other. 


not possess in my own case a conscious 
an unabated affection may sub- 
sist, though the formal profession of it may 
have been for a long time suspended. Never-_ 
theless 1 beg that 1 may hear from you for 
many and better reasons. I desire in the 
first place to know how you are. Some time 
was told, that you had had an aguish 
complaint; but that you were entirely recov- 
eved from it. I hope you have had amuse- 
ments, within or without doors, to indemnify | 
you for the past ungenial summer. We have 
had much in the society of our, excellent 
friend, David Anderson, his amiable wife, | 
and their amiable daughter. I have had my 
separate allotment, if not of amusment, of | 
occupation, in two compulsory journies to) 
London, and in watching the gradual depres- 
sion of my favourite grain by the force of the | 
late heavy and too frequently [sic] rains, and 
in the mortifying reflexion of having given’ 
assurance to the Board of agriculture, that | 
this article of my culture possessed the singu-— 
lar property of being never lodged: nor did 
it, till I had made the soil too rich, and 
highly dressed, for the corn to stand upon it. 
I trust religiously, that it will rise again. | 
Take what I have written as an instance of | 
the frivolous way in which I spend my time, | 
and of the miserable void of my mind, which | 
can feel an interest in such persuits and their 
consequences. 

Mrs. Hastings, I°thank God, is well, and 
evidently derives the improvement of her 
health from her incessant attentions to her 
farm. My health is not bad. I have lately 
purchased the accession of 11 acres to my 
estate, wch has given me complete possession 
of the whole manor of Daylesford, and 
enabled me to open a new road through it, in 
the stead of an old one, which divided the 
estate, and greatly obstructed our communi- 
cation with the church. This is the last 
rational work that I have done, or am likely 
to have done during the remainder of my 
life, and I should be pleased and proud to 
shew it to you. 

Mrs. Hastings desires me to remember her 
affectionately to her [sic]. I beg you to pre- 


ago 1 


| handwriting on the outside of a 
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_ sent my respects to your sisters. Adieu, my 


Yours with true affection. 

WARREN HASTINGS. 
To Edward Baber Esqr. Alvesford. 
XIII. 


Daylesford house Octt. 1809. 

My dear Baber 
f£ am always rejoiced at the sight of your 
letter, 
because it assures me that 1 shall be more so 


friend. 


' with its contents; for even your nothings 
| have more of gratification in them, from the 


spirit which you impart to them, and the 
affection with which they are written, 
(though in this I will not yield to you) than 
the best somethings that can at any time form 
the substance of my letters. So 1 pray you, 


let not that consideration deprive me of the 
| pleasure of hearing from you. 


I am happy 
to hear that you have received benefit from 
the tepid sea bath. It is the fashion to 
leave our homes, and go to distant places 
of fashionable resort for the simple remedies 
which we have close to us. Seawater is a 
composition of 3 ingredients, of which, I con- 
ceive, that only the water and _ seasalt are 
efficacious. Could not these be provided at a 
cheaper rate, and with less trouble at home? 
I have long thought of executing a plan for 
that purpose, and believe, that it would add 
at least one year to the natural allotment of 
my life: but— 

I have never experienced, and all that I 
converse with say the same, such a persever- 
ance of unseasonable rain as the present 
autumn, the last summer and spring have 
exhibited: yet with the loss of some hay my 
crop of that article has been upon the whole 
better and more abundant than last year’s ; 
my wheat well got in, dry, a fair crop, 
stacked and thatched, two months past; my 
other articles of culture brought home with 
little loss or damage, except a small part still 
lying on the ground; and 5 acres of my bar- 
ley wheat, to the culture of which the B4. of 
Agriculture had piqued me to give a more 
than ordinary attention, richer and more 
abundant than any of any year past. Yet I 
fear for the effects of the weather on the har- 
vests of the North, and for the pretexts which 
will be built on the general state of it to 
raise an artificial want; not of wheat per- 
haps so much as the rest: As to them the 
people of this land will not suffer a hard 
privation, if they have no beer to drink, or 
their horses have but half their rations of 
oats: Yet I should not be surprized, if they 
should be excited to sedition in the south, if 
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they were reduced to eat the barley bread w® 
is ye customary diet of the Northern counties. 
I ought to have answered your kind inquiries 
concerning Mrs. Hastings’s health and my 
own, hers at least, in the commencement of 
my letter, because these furnished the first | 
occasion to yours, and the answers to them, 
will excite your first search. I am most 
happy to say, that Mrs. Hastings’s general | 
health is daily improving, though subject to, 
occasional and not frequent changes. Mine 
is good, and if I were inclined to complain, I. 
dare not for shame, every body compliment- | 
ing me upon my good looks. I am tired of | 
politics, though their interest comes home to 
all our bosoms. Spain, my friend, is lost 
without a resource, but one. It was lost to! 
us when we sent our first armies to assist her | 
without their leave, and without a plan. | 
Chance and a severer necessity than they have 
yet felt, may throw up a hardy adventurer 
from the dregs of the people, to give a spirit 
and union to the general cause; but nothing 
else will.—I wish not for any change in our 
administration, and have no hopes of the 
present. I am sorry for Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley. I am persuaded that it will appear in 
the maturity of time, that like poor Falstaff, 
bad company has been the ruin of him. 

I write in unusual haste, because our 
friend George has promised to admit my let- 
ter an inside passenger in his cover, and it 
has been waiting for me this half hour. He 
and good Mrs. Van and their two amiable 
daughters came to us yesterday on a_ kind 
visit, and unkindly leave us to morrow. Mrs. 
Van looks better by much than last year. 
Mrs. Hastings with pleasure made the remark 
to me when I was going to observe it to her. 
Adieu, my most dear friend. Believe me 
ever most affectionately yours 

Warren Hastinos. 
Pray present my best respects to your dear 
sisters. H.B 


(To be continued). 


A XVII CENTURY MS. LIST OF 
TOKENS. 
(See ante pp. 3, 25, 41, 59). 
Fleet Street (cont.). 


IN FLEETSTREET 
(Monogram ? C.T. or T.T.) 
Comp. W.1100 :— 


LYON 


Obv.: THOMAS . TISBERY . OyL = A lion 
passant. 


streeT = A 
monogram. 


Rev.: MAN . IN . FLEET . 


LYON AND WETHERCOCK FLETE 


STREET 
(Monogram ? C.T. or T.T.) 
3 LEGGS IN FLEETSTREET T. P, 
(? Arms of the Stanley family). 


MANS HEAD IN FLEET STREET I. §, 


RACKET IN FLEET STREET Ww. a® 


Tifis tavern may have given its 
name to Racquet Court, Fleet Street, 
and taken it on account of the Tennis 
Court which stood in the locality. 
No other record of this tavern has 
been found. (See correspondence, 
‘N. & Q.’ 23 July, 1927). 

The sign is unrecorded by Larwood 
& Hotten. This, hitherto unrecorded, 
token is illustrated in Mr. Gilbert’s 
article, and he describes his speci- 
men as follows :— 

Obv.: AT . THE . RACKET = A racquet. 
Rev.: IN . FLEET . STREET = W. A. S. 


Flemish Church Yard (St. Katherine's). 
B 


SUGAR LOAF IN FLEMISH CHURCHYARD 
Williamson records two tokens issued 
from Flemish Churchyard. The 
Churchyard is shown under this 
name in Rocque’s Survey, but in 
Horwood’s’ Plan it is called ‘‘ Flem- 
ings Churchyard.’’ Harben’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of London’ gives it under 
the latter name, and says it was 


removed in 1827. 


Friday Street. 


+E 4 CHANDLERS SHOP IN FRYDAY 8. 
STREET . E. M. 

Garlick Hill. 
HORSE SHOE  NERE GARLICK HILL I. 


Comp. W.1144, where the record is 
marked as detrited and bears no 


initials :— 

Obv.: AT . THE . HORSHOW . NERE = A 
orseshoe. 

Rev.: GARLICK . HILL = (Detrited). 


Gravel Lane. 


SUGAR LOAFE IN GRAVELL LANE H. L. 
Comp. W.1216, 1223, 1224—All these 
Gravel Lane tokens bear the sign of 
the Sugar Loaf, but the initials are 
W.H.A.; T.H.; and E.M. respec- 
tively. 
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Grays Inn Lane. 
3:1659 IN GRAYES INN LANE 
Grub Street. 
CROWNE IN GRUB STREET ca 


Not recorded in Williamson. Mr. 
W. Gilbert describes his specimen :— 
Obv.: EDWARD . POTTER . AT . THE = A 

crown. 
Rev.: CROVN . IN. GRVB.. STREET=E.S.P. 


The Hermitage (Wapping). 


GOLDEN ANCHOR IN THE ARMITAGE YARD W. I. 


Comp. W.1345 :— 
Obv.: WILL . HODGES . AT . THE . GOLDEN= 
An anchor. 
Rev. : NEAR . HARMITAGE . BRIDG= W.H.H. 
Holborn. 
+:1659 IN GEORGE YARD HOLBORNE 
NEARE GRAYS INN Cc. £. 


Comp. W.1411 :— 
Obv.: THOS . GRESWELL . IN = St. George 
& the Dragon. 
Rev.: GEORGE . YARD . HOLBVRN=T. I. G. 
w. 
BLACK BOY 
It seems unlikely that this has any 
connection with the token of Wil- 
liam Whetston of the ‘‘ Black Boy ”’ 
in Holborn (see W.1482), as _ his 
house was near the turnstile. 


3 TORCHES 


Larwood and Hotten do not record 
this sign and fail to mention that of 
‘‘Three Candlesticks,’’ which is a 


with on tokens and elsewhere. 
sibly we should substitute ‘‘ candle- 
sticks’? for ‘‘ torches”? in this 
reading. 
M. 
3 TUNNES AT HOLBORNE BRIDGE T. BE. 

W.1418 :— 

Obv.: at. THE. 3. TVNS. AT = _ 

tuns. 

Rev.: HOLBORNE . BRIDGE . 1648=T.M.H. 


Mr. W. Gilbert describes another 
token issued from this house :— 


Obv.: THOMAS . MASON . AT = Three 
tuns. 
Rev.: HOLBORNE . BRIDGE = T.S.M. 


Trongate (St. Katherine’s). 


AT HOLBORNE BRIDGE T. S. 


NERE HOLBORNE CONDUIT I. W. 


AT THE IRONGATE I. M. 


-CROWNE 


+t AT THE IRONGATE 
James Street. 


GLOVE IN JAMES STREET R. M. 
Williamson records no London, or 
Southwark, token from any street of 
this name. 


King Street (Westminster). 
CROSS KEYES IN KING STREET WEST- B. 
STER G. E. 
Williamson describes a token (No. 
1608) issued from this house, bear- 
ing the initials G. L 


Knight Rider Street. 
s. 
IN KNIGHTRIDER STREET 
Hilton Price’s ‘Signs of St. Paul's 
Churchyard ’ records a house of this 
sign in Knightrider Street. 


Lad Lane. 
ST. JOHNS HEAD IN LADD LANE EE. 
Williamson only records two issues 
from Lad Lane—neither of them 
resembling the above in any way. 


Leadenhall Street. 


ANCHOR AND 2 SUGARLOAVES BY LEAD-_ T. 
ENHALL R. A. 
IRONMONGERS ARMES AND FRYING PAN’ IN 
LEADEN HALL STREET H. M. 
Comp. Pcs 1645 :— 
Obv.: . THE . GILT . 


Rev.: 


PAN = A 
Trying pan. 
IN . LEDEN . HALL . STREET=H.M.B. 


WHITE HART IN LEADENHALL-STREET - W. E. 


Little Britain. 
GRAPES 1656. IN LITLE BRITTAINE H. M. 
Not recorded in Williamson. Mr. 
W. Gilbert describes his unpublished 
specimen :— 
Obv.: HESTER 


Rev.: 


. MicHeLL = A bunch of 
grapes. 

LITTLE . = H.M. 1656. 

Ludgate Hill and Street. 


HAND AND MOUTH 


BRITTAINE 


E. 
ON LUDGATE HILL iT. M.. 
MAIDENHEAD WITHIN LUDGATE R. N. 
““Next door to Mr. Rapers on Lud- 
gate Hill’’ The Maidenhead — a 
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draper’s shop to let. Advertise- 
ment in the Post Man, Dec. 11, 1705. 


Lutener Lane (Drury Lane). 


ROSE 
Williamson records only two issues 
from Lutener Lane. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey’ gives it ‘‘ Lute- 
nor’s Lane.’’ 

‘The New Remarks of London,’ by 
the Company of Parish Clerks, refers 
to it as ‘‘ Lukener’s Lane, or vulg. : 
Newtener’s lane, properly Charles St. 
in Drury Lane.”’ 


Milk Street. 


SUNN IN MILKSTREET 

* Not recorded in Williamson, but Mr. 
W. Gilbert describes his specimen :— 
Obv.: IsacK . HODGKIN = The sun in 

splendour. 

Rev.: In . MILK . stREETE = I. E. H. 
And points out that the discovery of 
this token enables us to assign to 
Isaac Hodgkin the token W.795. 
Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of Cheapside ’ 
mentions The Sun Tavern in Milk 
Street Market 1736. Anderson’s 
‘ Constitutions,’ p. 336, mentions The 
Sun Tavern, 1737. 
The Parish Clerks’ ‘New Remarks 
of London ’ (1732) mentions ‘‘ Sun 
Passage, or Mitre Court Passage, in 
Milk Street.’’ 


Minories. 


CAMMELL IN THE MINNORYES 


Comp. W.1934, where the initials are 
given :—W. I. P. 


A. 
FOUNTAINE TAVERNE IN THE MINNORYES Cc. R, TOBACCO ROLL IN NEW STREET 


Comp. W.1922 :— 


Obv.: TIMOTHY . GARBERT . AT. THE = A 
fountain. 
Rev.: IN THE MINEORYS . 1666 = 4HIS 


HALFE . PENY. 
This tavern stood in Fountain Court 
on the Fast side of the Minories 
(Rocque’s Plan of London, 1746). 
“It was demolished in 1793. Over 
the fireplace of the dining room of 
this old inn was a date within a vear 
of 1480’’ (sic). (Harben’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary -of London’). See also 
Smith’s ‘ Antiquities of London,’ 
plate Ixv. See also ‘N. & Q.’ 18 
Dec., 1926. 


I. 


H. 


IN LUTNERS LANE R. 


P. 


E. 


E. 


+: COCK AND BEARE 


NEW EXCHANGE TAVERNE UNDER IT 


_ JOHN HARMAN 


Moorfields. 

IN MOORFIELDS 

Mr. W. Gilbert describes his ‘‘ un- 

published ’’ specimen :— 

Obv.: R.W. AT. THE. COK = A cock. 

Rev.: G.c.1N. MORFILDEs = A chained 
bear. 

He thinks that this is a joint issue 

from two houses. The MS. version 

tends to confirm this theory. 

Comp. W.1956 :— 

Obv.: AT . THE . BEARE = G. C. 

Rev.: IN. MORFILDES = A bear. 


New Eachange (Strand). 
H. 


Not recorded in Williamson. Mr. 
W. Gilbert’s list gives it :— 
Obv.: AT . THE . TAVERN . VNDER = A 


view of the Exchange. 
Rev.: THE . NEWE . EXCHANGE = R.P.H. 
There appear to have been two 
taverns of this name, for Pepys refers 
to one as ‘“‘the New Exchange 
taverne over against the ’Change 
where I never was before and I found 
my old play fellow Ben Stanley 


master of it.’”’ ‘ Diary,’ Nov. 17, 
1663. 

New Exchange (Coffee - house), 
Strand, mentioned in  Roache’s 


“London Pocket Pilot, or Strangers’ 
Guide’ (1793), pp. 47 and 51. 


New Palace Yard. 
THE CROSS IN THE NEW 


PALLACE WESTMINSTER 
New Street (2 Cripplegate). 
IN CRIPLEGATE 


New Street (Shoe Lane). 


TALLOW CHANDLER IN NEW STREET SHOE 
| LANE R. B. 


Not in Williamson The MS. descrip- 
tion helps to give a closer location to 
Mr. W. Gilbert’s specimen :— 


Obv.: ROBERT . BROCK . IN = A fleur- 
de-lis. 
Rev.: new . sTREET . 1656 = R. A. B. 


MOTHER SHIPTON IN NEW STREET FETTER 
LANE E, H. 


‘The Prophecie of Mother Shipton ’ 
was first published in 1641. — 
‘D.N.B.’ 


Feprvaky 4, 1998, 
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This device occurs on two tokens in 
Williamson: — No. 2207 (London) 
and No. 268 (Suffolk). 


Newgate Market. 
KINGS HEAD IN NEWGATE MARKET Gok: 


R. 
POULTERERS ARMES IN NEWGATE MARKET T. Ss. 
Comp. W.2026 :— 


Obv.: THOMAS ROGERS IN = Arms on a 
chevron between three birds, 
three birds. 

Rev.: NEWGATE MARKET = T. S. R. 


Poulterers’ Arms’’ is a con- 
ciser form. 
Norton Folgate. 


3 TUNNES AT NORTON FOLGATE IN T 

WHITE LYON YARD 

Comp. W.2090 :— 

Obv.: ABRAHAM . LE . KEVX=Three tuns. 

Rev.: IN . NORTON . FALGATE (in 3 lines 
across the field). 


Old Bailey. 
STARR IN THE OLD BAYLY 
Comp. W. 2114:— 


Obv.: THE . STAR . AND . CHANDLER = A 
blazing star. 
Rev.: iN. THE. OLD . BAYLEY = A. M. S. 


AmproseE Heat. 


a. (?) M. 


Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued). 


A CURIOUS INSURANCE POLICY,, 


1696.—The following is out of Mr. 
Bernard Halliday’s latest Catalogue of books. 
No. 361, seems to me more in the nature of a 
wager than of a policy, but, of course, I have 
not seen the original document. In any case 
it is interesting, and, if a policy, very rare. 
It was a good job for the parties that it was 
not the other way about, as some ‘‘ smeller 
“soled treason ’’ would have laid them by the 
heels. 
361 Ixscrixce Poxitcy, 1696.—The conditions 
of the Policy are that John Ritchell of Bywell 


and Geo, Ritchell of Hexham, Newcastle-on- | 


l'yne, do pay to Roger Ffenwick of Cowbridge, 
the sum of £25 if James JI. or his son should 
ever regain the Crown of England. Neatly 
written on 2 pp., folio, on stamped paper, with 
signatures, RARE, 42s. 1696 
An early policy and a curious risk to in- 
sure against, viz., the possibility of the 
Restoration of the Stuart line a second time. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Readers’ Queries. 


‘HE TROUGH SOCIETY.—I shall be very 
grateful for any information about the 
Trough Society. 1 have recently seen a 
medalet made of bronze or brass which has 
this name engraved on it, with a bust in 
armour; and on the reverse a sheaf of arrows 

tied with ribbon and the date 1776. 

SLIGO. 


OSEPH HARRATH.—I possess three pic- 
tures painted by Joseph Harrath. One 
is the portrait of an ancestor. It is signed 
and dated 1733. Another is signed and dated 
1740; the third is signed; but I cannot make 
out the date. The third is a beautifully 
painted life-size spaniel dog. The same dog 
appears in the first picture. The second pic- 
ture is a view of our (then) family place in 
the Midlands, with a pack of hounds and an 
ancestor on his hunter. (an anyone tell me 
about Joseph Harrath ? 


BAck BOARDS.—Can anyone give inform- 
ation about back boards which were at 
one time used in schools, being held behind 
the back for a certain time each day to pro- 
duce an upright carriage? They are men- 
tioned in various books, as for instance 
Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 

For how long a period were they used, and 
when did they go out of general use? Are 
they ever used at the present day, and is 
their use ever beneficial? Where can a 
description of them and directions for their 
design and use be found ? 


ERVIS (JARVIS) OF HUNTINGTON, 

LONG ISLAND, U.S. A.—At 4 S. v. 275, 
I find queries for the ‘‘ Family history of 
Jorvaulx, Jervoise, or Jarvis of Jorvaulx 
Abbey, near Bedale, Yorkshire. The family 
are known to have been dispossessed of their 
estates during the Civil Wars... . J. W. J.” 

IT have been for some time trying to trace 
the ancestry of Stephen Jervis or Jarvis who 
was one of the founders of Huntingdon, Long 
Island, U.S.A., in 1654, and who appears in 
the town records as ‘‘an English lawyer.”’ 
He died in 1693, and according to his will his 
wife’s name was Mary. 

I wonder if there is any record of Royalists 
taking refuge in America? 

We had always counted ourselves to be 
descended from the Staffordshire Jarvises. 


| Sir John Jervis, Earl St. Vincent, when a 
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young man, made enquiries for his cousins) ‘“‘(YONS MONEY,” 1688. — I have the 
while he was in New England. But I receipt from John Pettredge for £1,150, 
searched the Staffordshire records pretty! for the sale of land in Semley, dated 1st day 
thoroughly two years ago. a of November, 1688, signed by the son of the 
_I shall be most grateful for any informa-| man who was terribly fined by Cromwell for 
tion. being a good cavalier. 
MarJorig JARVIS. Can anybody help me as to what is written 
EORGE DARLEY: PORTRAIT 0n the back in different hand-writing, as 
WANTED.—I should be grateful if you follows :— 
would give me space to ask whether any of _ 1st November 1688, Thomas Benett to John 
your readers knows of a portrait of the poet | Pettredge received for cons money. 
George Darley (1795-1846). Darley was for What is the meaning of the ‘‘cons’’? 
years art critic to the He. J. BEenetr-StTanrorp. 
‘new many artists, and his brother William, | 
who survived him, was a painter of some CT. DUNSTAN’S IN THE WEST: EIGH- 
talent. Yet, so far as I can discover, no por- | TEENTH CENTURY TOMBS. — Two 
trait of the poet exists. The members of the Of my ancestors were buried in the south 
family whom I have consulted have never aisle of this Church, in 1714 and 1725 respec. 
heard of one, and there is none in the tively, but there is now no trace of their 
National Portrait Gallery or British Museum tombs. Can anyone inform me_ whether, 
Print Room. If such a portrait exists, |. When the church was rebuilt in the early 
should like to use a reproduction of it as| Part of the nineteenth century, copies were 
frontispiece to my ‘ Life’ of Darley, soon to be made of any of the monunmental inscriptions 
published by the Oxford University Press. | Which were not replaced in the new build. 


C. Cortrer Apsotr. mg, and, if so, where such copies can be 
King’s College, Aberdeen. "seen ? 
IGHTEENTH CENTURY PHRASES. — . A. 


Can any reader explain the following, SURV IVAL OF NORTH COUNTRY CUS- 
terms and expressions which occur in the | : TOMS. — 1. Is ‘‘lifting” or “ heay- 
Journal of a young lady who sailed to India, ing’’ of men by women, or women by men, 
in 1786 in order to join her parents at Still practised in Lancashire and adjacent 
Madras :— ‘counties on Easter Monday. T ihave heard 

1. Nine tailors fox-hunting at Astleys. that an Inspector was “‘lifted’”’ compara 
‘* Between sleeping and waking they [the’ tively recently in a factory town, and would 
officers] were washed out of their Beds, and. like to know if the custom is still followed. 
all met tumbling over each other in the 2 Is the somewhat similar custom of 
middle of the Room, like the nine Taylors Women taking men’s shoes or buckles, and 
going a Fox hunting at Astleys.”’ | vice versa, practised still in Durham, Yorks, 


NS ete. 
2. Nim and Doli. Nim and Doll has’ 3. Do village children still beg for 


been the amusement of the Day; I suppose .. 199 : 
you will not understand this expression ; ask | 


your Brother.” played with or eaten? What other customs 


3. Commodore Tidyman. ‘‘ This Evening I 
we saw Commodore Tidyman alias an Alba- to 


tross, who came to welcome us to the Cape; v : 
he is a fine venerable Old Man... | F. M. Verratt. 
dore Tidyman paid us another visit this _ cn 
Morning.” | N ADAGIUM OF ERASMUS. si The 
4. Puncheco. ‘TI in jumping out of Bed | 3,737th (according to my numbering) of 
on the Maids, frightened them much, for one the Adagia (ed. of Cortehoevius, 1630) runs 
cried out, ‘What’s this?’ another, thus:— 
Puncheco, Puncheco, &ca. ! Eretriensium Rho. Ubi quis crebrius 
5. Tolly lolly. ‘The Day thas been asperius eam literam sonaret. Quo nomine 
rather Squally or (if I may be allowed the PUnC male audiunt apud Gallos Picardi. 


Sea Phrase) Tolly lolly... This is very Can any reader explain the meaning and 
Tollylolly weather.” 


_ reference of this (to me) conundrum? 
L. M. Anstgy. | J. B. McGovery. 
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MURRAY, VISCOUNTS STORMONT. — 
Can any reader supply an accurate list 


! 


of the sons of David, 5th Viscount Stormont? 
This Stormont died in 1731, and was suc-— 


ceeded by his son David, who died in 1748. 
His brother William (the great lawyer), who 
was created Karl of Mansfield, died without 
issue and was succeeded by David, the son of 
the 6th Viscount, and thus the Stormont 
peerage was merged with the Mansfield. 
Chamber’s ‘ Encyclopedia ’ (1891) says the 
Earl of Mansfield was the 4th son of Andrew, 
Viscount Stormont, but according to Holli- 
day’s ‘ Life of the Earl of Mansfield’ (1797), 
he was the eleventh child of David, 5th 


Viscount. Presumably Chambers’s state- 
ment is an error. 
On Noy. 22, 1712, a George Murray 


married Ann Gravett (or Gravatt), of Ches- 
ter. Was this George a son of the 5th 
Viscount Stormont? Had they a son named 
John, who in 1760 was in business as a banker 
in Fleet Street? Apparently the same firm, 
under the name of Murray and Gravatt, 
were carrying on business as bankers in 1767 
at the same address. 


obtulit, Praetorque senatui. 


I have reason to believe that this John. 


Murray was my great-great-grandfather, and 


for sentimental reasons only would welcome 


any information on the subject. 
Francis E, Murray. 


ISSION ARIES AS 


VOLUNTARY 


SLAVES.—I have read that Leonard | 
Dober and Tobias Leupoldt at San Cruz in| 
the West Indies voluntarily sold themselves | 


into bondage in order that they might evan- | OF : 
| this idea any truth in it so far as the physical 


gelize the slaves. 


lize | They were Moravian mis- 
sionaries. 


I should like to know more about 


them and also to be informed whether there | 
are any other examples of missionaries selling | 
themselves as slaves in order to preach the 


Gospel. Oo. N. H 
UFFIN OF NORTH CAROLINA. — I 
should be glad of any information about 
this family. In books upon slavery in 
America a Chief-Justice of this name is 
reported as having made a remarkable sum- 
ming up of the rights of the master in a case 
tried in 1829 when a master was indicted for 
beating a slave. What accounts of this Jus- 


tice exist ? O. N. H. 


‘[JNCLE TOM’S CABIN.’ — Is there any 

stage history of this story? I believe it 
has been dramatized, but I do not know where 
to turn for a fairly complete account of the 


performances and names of actors. 
O. N. H. 


THE DISMAL SWAMP. — Would some 
kindly American reader give me informa- 
tion about the present conditions of life and 
work in this tract which, in the days of 
slavery, loomed so large and dark in people’s 
imagination? What were its boundaries? 
O. N. 


HE WEEK.—It may seem an odd ques- 
tion to ask—but, What nations are there 
who now reckon time otherwise than by 


week? Have the Chinese and Japanese 
adopted the week? Or, if not, what system 
do they use? H. F. 


HE BOOKS OF NUMA POMPILIUS.— 
Numa Pompilius was buried with his 
books of ordinances, they say. But Matthew 
Paris tells that 
In tantum vanitate est deceptus, ut plurima, 
diabolo dictante, conscriberet, quae postea, si 
ad hominum notitiam pervenirent, nimium 
obesse cognovit, sed quia ea incendere timuit, 
iuxta suum latenter sepulchrum, ubi neminem 
accessurum credidit, sub humo _  abscondit. 
Decedente vero tempore quidam rusticus.. . 
aratro eradente haec scripta reperit, Praetori 
Senatus autem, 
ut vidit, nimium detestatus, exhorruit, incen- 
dioque tradens, concremavit. 


Who first turned Numa Pompilius into so 


_ sinister a character? H. F. 
IVER WATER USED FOR DRINK- 
ING. — Could any reader refer me to 


books on this subject? Is the water of any of 
the great rivers of the world now used for 
drinking purposes? The Ganges water was 
once esteemed to be of unusual purity. Had 


properties of the water are concerned? 
Perhaps I could be referred to works on the 
history of water supply where it is concerned 
with a main river. 

R. E. L. 


IGGE.—Particulars desired of birth and 

parentage of General Sir Thomas Trigge, 
K.B., whose mural tablet in Westminster 
Abbey says he died Jan. 11, 1814, in the 72nd 
year of his age; at the residence, I think, of 
his son, Dr. William Trigge, in London. I 
have been told he was my great-grandfather’s 
cousin, and should like to know how, whether 
on mother’s or father’s side. — 


OBIESKI STUARTS. — The notice in 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture’ of the brothers, John Sobieski Stolberg 
Stuart and Charles Edward Stuart, gives the 
titles of the books published by them in the 


‘ forties of last century, viz., ‘Costume and 
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history of the Clans,’ ‘Lays of the 
Forest,’ etc. It adds that an article ap-| 
peared in the Quarterly Review—|xxxi. 57— | 
the writer of which maintained that they | 
were not, as they claimed, descendants of, 
Prince Charles Edward, and that their real 
name was Hay Allan. As I have no means 
of access to the files of the Quarterly, I shall | 
be glad to know as to this, and if the writer’s 
statements are generally accepted. ‘ 


RAtES OF POSTAGE IN 1807.—Warren | 
Hastings, in his letter of April 22, 1807, 

which is printed in ‘N. & Q.—in enclosing 
another, says: ‘‘I think you will not grudge 
the heavy postage which it will cost you.’’ 

What were the rates of postage in 1807, 
and were weight or distance taken into 
account, or both? Was it not possible for 
the sender in 1807 to prepay entire postage of | 
a letter ? 

J. Lanpriar Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 
HE KING’S WINNINGS.—Under ‘ Two 
Hundred Years Ago,’ at p. 2, mention is 

made of the King playing ombre on Twelfth 
Night for the benefit of the groom porter, | 
who was to have all his Majesty’s winnings— | 
or else, as was usually done, compound for 
£500. I should be glad to have any further | 
references to this court custom, and also to 
know when it began and when it was aban-| 


doned. 
Ca. 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD. — Where can I | 
find information about this man, who in 

1806 or thereabouts brought out a new edition | 
of Pope’s Homer with notes? | 
| 

OURCE WANTED.—Sir Walter Scott quotes | 
the elegiac distich, 


“Omnia finierat : tenues secessit in auras: 
Mansit odor: posses scire fuisse Deam,” 


in the Introduction to ‘The Tale of Tamer- | 
lane,’ in his ‘Border Minstrelsy,’ where he! 
attributes it to Propertius; and he quotes part | 
of it in ‘The Antiquary,’ chap. ix., towards 
the end. Could any of your classical author- 
ities tell me where to find it? 

E. H. Lenpon. 


WANTED. — I should be glad to 
know who wrote the following, and 
where :— 
Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom that 
weave us main to main, 
The coastwise lights of England give you 
welcome back again. 
J. LanpreaR Lucas. | 
101, Piceadilly. 


| 
Deer | 


_ Stopping at a certain place. 


la ‘saddle horse.” 


Replies. 


SEXTON’S WHEELS. 
(cliv. 10, 52, 69). 
HE theory that these wheels were used by 
persons who desired to settle by lot on 
what days they were to fast, seems to require 
a distinction. 

The first purpose of the instrument is that 
described not infrequently in medieval wills, 
as a bellwheel for use during mass,—Rota 
cum tintinnabulis. In Sebastian Brant’s 
‘Ship of Fools,’ Basle, 1497, fol. 136, isa 
curious wood-cut of an altar prepared for 
mass, and one of these bell-wheels is hanging 
on the wall, by the side. A small pulley, 
or wheel with a hollow rim, projected from 
the central-pin, on which the bell!-wheel 
revolved, and round this a cord was wound. 
The wheel of bells was thus easily set in 
motion and probably with a little practice 
could be made to revolve first one way and 
then the other. As the chief duty of the 
sacristan or sexton was to ring the church 
bells, the wheel would naturally be associated 
with his name. 

The other use, if such it may be called, is 
described by one writer only, and he an 
ardent Reformer. In his ‘ Regnum Papis- 
ticum,’ published as a Latin hexameter poem, 
Thomas Kirchmeyer, in 1559, ridicules a cus 
tom of settling by lot, in honour of which 
feast of the Blessed Virgin, a fast shall be 
kept. The wheel was spun, he says, by the 
inquirer pulling the cord which hung down, 


| and an indication was given by the name ct 


the feast, engraved on the edge of the wheel, 
There does not 
appear to be any reference by any medieval 
writer to such a custom existing in England, 
and hence it was probably confined to Ger- 


| many, and perhaps was a mere local custom. 
/ One something like it goes on at present in 


the village of Comfort near Point-Croix in 
Brittany, where there is a form of _ bell- 
wheel. 

The Suffolk examples at Yaxley and Long 
Sutton are certainly the remains of _bell- 
wheels, but whether they were ever used for 
lottery purposes, one does not know, in the 
absence of any evidence. 

Horse. 

ILLION RIDING (cliv. 10, 51).—In 1864 

I went to see an ancient relative of mine. 
She was sitting in the front parlour of her 
little house. In the corner of the room was 
On it was a saddle and 
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‘ion with fittings complete. The saddle | 
wide and one with knee | 
yolls going almost to the bottom of the flat. 
The crupper roll was also deep and the D> 
loops very broad and of silver-plated iron. To 
these was fastened the pillion by broadish 
straps. The pillion was a_ well padded | 
cushion of red morocco quilted leather. On 
the hinder side was the crupper fastened to 
the pillion by two buckles also silvered. The 
pillion was kept in place by a surcingle or 
girth which passed diagonally through a loop 
on the lowest part of the belly girths. At- 
tached to the off side of the pillion was the 
tray, a leather covered board with buckle and 
straps for adjustment to the length of leg of 
the lady. On it she placed her feet. She 
maintained her seat by putting her arm 
through a broad belt which was worn by the 
man rider in front of her. This belt was also 
preserved by my old relative, who told me 
that her husband had carried her to church | 
on that pillion when she was married in 1804. 

As late as 1833 my _ great-grandmother, 
when visiting her daughters, had to be taken 
in a farm cart across the fields seated in an 
armchair well packed with straw, as the 
roads were too deep in mire to allow her to 
travel on them. This was within less than’ 
thirty miles of London. Her son had the 
first covered carriage in the parish in 1839. 
This was in constant use till 1903. It speaks 
well for the coach-building of the time. 

F. Cock. 


‘EASDALE AND HIS WIFE (cliv. 43,. 
68). — The wife of Thomas Tesdale, or 
Teasdale, co-founder of Pembroke College, is 
given in the ‘ History of Pembroke College’ 
(Oxford Historical Society) as Maud, daugh- 
ter of Reinhold Stone of Henley, and it is 
interesting that Mrs. Cops is able to confirm 
her surname heraldically. At exlviii. 419, I 
gave some account of Tesdale and his family. | 
That he was born at Stanford Dyngley is’ 
proved from a statement in his will. I have. 
not got by papers by me, and so cannot refer 
to them; but I remember that though both. 
Tesdale and his wife were from Berkshire, | 
they each rad relatives in Oxfordshire. Tes-| 
dale mentions his nephew Timothy Stampe, 
who is probably Timothy of Shipton-under- | 


John Bennett, was the ancestor of the Lords 
Ossulston and Earls of Tankerville. 
E, St. Joun Brooks. 

See Canon Douglas Macleane’s ‘ A History 
of Pembroke College, Oxford’ (1897), pp. 
148 ff. Thomas Tesdale (1547-1610), the 
unintentional senior co-founder of Pembroke 
College, was—according to Fuller-—clothier to 
the royal army, and at one time an attend- 
ant at Court, where his wife had been one of 
Elizabeth’s maids of honour. His arms were, 
Argent, a chevron vert, between three teazles 
proper. These arms are evidently a cant 
upon his name and his trade, as was recog- 
nized by Dean Burgon. Wood (ed. Gutch, 
iii. 627) mistook the ‘‘ three teasells’’ for 
leaves or pineapples (fircones) vert. Dale, 
the herald, describes the arms rightly. The 
teazles, however, were assumed by the Berk- 
shire family without a grant from Herald’s 
College. The original blazon was Sable, three 
pheons argent. 

His wife Maud was born at Henley-upon- 
Thames, Oxon, the daughter of Reinhcld 
Stone of that town, gentleman. Her parents 
always lived in good fortune and reputation. 
First she was married to Edward Little, then 
of Oxford, afterwards of Abingdon, whose 
widow she was when Tesdale married her on 
10 June, 1567. She was then but twenty- 
two; Tesdale only twenty. They seem to have 


had three children, who died young. She 
. survived Tesdale six years and six days 
(19 June, 1616). Macleane says of the 


Glympton tomb (p. 157): 


Between the two arches, the soffits of which 
are richly coffered, Tesdale’s arms are impaled 
with his wife’s (Party per fess, or and gules; 
in chiet three bars sable; in base three fleurs 
de lis of the first; for Little). The monument 
is surmounted by a large shield blazoned with 


| Tesdale’s arms with a great teazle for the crest. 


I suppose here ‘‘ Little ’’ is an error for 

Stone? 
A. R. Baytey. 

LAN ANRIAS AND THE ANDERSON 

FAMILY (exlvi. 193).—At this refer- 

ence I asked whether any reader wel] versed 

in Scottish genealogy could give me evidence 

of the descent of the Anderson family of Ross- 

shire from Gilleainrias, said to have been the 

first holder of the ancient Earldom of Ross; 


Wychwood and of Bruern Abbey (see Foster’s| but so far there has been no response, and 
‘Alumni Oxon.’ under John and William) My eagerness to obtain the desired informa- 
Stampe); and Maud Tesdale had a niece, tion must be my excuse for this note. 

Anne Cotes, who married in 1602 Thomas) The first of the family of the Earl of Ross, 
Winchester, of a respectable family in Ascot-| of whom there is definite information, was 
under-Wychwood. One of her sons she named; Gilleoin of the Aird. The designation ‘‘ of 
Tesdale Winchester. Tesdale’s nephew, Sir| the Aird’’ indicates that he was the first of 


1864 

nine. 

was 

and 
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the family to hold land in that part of the 
country. The name Gilleoin means ‘‘ servant 
of St. John.”” It is supposed that he was 
born about 870. The name of his wife is 
unknown. He was succeeded by his son 
Cristen, or Christian, who was succeeded by 
his son Kenneth, who was father of Ewen and 
grandfather of Cristen, who was succeeded by 
his son Kenneth. This Kenneth married a 
daughter of Thorfinn, Earl of Orkney and 
Caithness, by his wife Ingibiorg, daughter of 
Earl Finn Arnason. By her Kenneth had, 
so far as is known, two sons—Paul, born 
about 1066, and another, said to have been 
named Erland. Paul married and had two 
sons—Martin and Donald. Donald was 
slain and Martin carried on the line of the 
family. He was the father of Gilleainrias, 
first Earl of Ross. 

Gilleainrias, in 1160, during the absence 
of Malcolm IV King of Scotland, who 
being a vassal of Henry, for his lands in Eng- 
land, had accompanied Henry on his expedi- 
tion to Toulouse, joined with other nobles in 
a conspiracy to dethrone him, was deprived 
of the Earldom of Ross, and took refuge in 
the island of Lewis. It is not known what 
issue Earl Gilleainrias had, and in conse- 
qence of the forfeiture none of his sons suc- 
ceeded to the title. It is from one of his 
sons that the Andersons claim descent; and 
if the connection can be proved, the Anderson 
family of Candacraig, Aberdeenshire, are the 
rightful heirs to this ancient earldom. 

The Andersons of Candacraig were flourish- 
ing in 1813, for one of them, John, a cap- 
tain in the 28th Regiment, married Catharine 
Gordon, an illegitimate daughter of the 
fourth Duke of Gordon. It is said that they 
sold the Candacraig property and emigrated 
to Canada. 

Paul MacTyre, fifth in descent from 
Gilleainrias, 1st Earl of Ross, was appar- 
ently the founder of the Clan Ainrias 
or Anrias. He was third cousin to William, 
Earl of Ross, on whose great-great-grand- 
father, Ferchard Macintaggart, Alexander II 
conferred the Earldom of Ross, about 1266. 
As Paul MacTyre is described as a cousin of 
William, the 5th Earl of Ross, it is conjec- 
tured that there must have been a marriage 
between a daughter of Earl Ferchard’s family 
and a son of the house of MacTyre. 

Paul MacTyre married Mary Graham, and 
had an only child and heiress, Katherine, 
who was married to Walter Ross, 3rd of 
Balnagown. In consequence of this mar- 
riage the lands which had belonged to Paul 


MacTyre, descended to the Rosses of Bal- 
nagown. Most of the Clan Anrias, after 
Paul’s death, naturally became followers of 
Ross of Balnagown. Hugh, 4th of Bal. 
nagown, married Janet Sutherland. His 
son John (1449-80) married Christian 
MacLeod, and was succeeded by his son 
Alexander. David Ross of Balnagown, bom 
1644, married Lady Anne Stewart, daughter 
of the Earl of Moray, but died in 1711, with. 
out issue, whereby the legitimate male ling 
of the Rosses of Balnagown became extinct, 
I should be very grateful for information 
shewing the descent of the Anderson family 
from Gilleainrias, Earl of Ross. So far as] 
know, the genealogy of the Anderson family 
of Candacraig has never been published. 
James SETON- ANDERSON, 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 


THOMAS WHITE AND THE 

KIBBLEWHITES OF SOUTH 
LEY, BERKS (cliv. 45). — It may possibly 
interest the querist to know that according 
to T. F. Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ at 
p. 28, one Thomas Kybullwyke, of the diocese 
of Winchester, entered Winchester College in 
1401, and proceeded to New College, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of B.A., and was 
Fellow from 1408 to 1414. Prof. Enest 
Weekley, in his ‘Surnames,’ at p. 89, re 
gards ‘‘ Kibblewhite*’ as a corruption of a 
north-country ‘‘ Kibblethwayte,’’ but the 
existence of a southcountry early fifteenth 
century ‘‘ Kybullwyke ’’ would seem opposed 
to this theory. In his ‘The Romance of 
Names,’ at p. 69 n., Prof. Weekley derives 
Kibbles from the Anglo-Saxon Cuthbeald. 


JouHN B. WarneEwRIGHT. 


OHN STILWELL (cliii. 209, 248, 285, 320; 
cliv. 50).—The advertisement instanced 

at the last reference is evidence only that the 
sign of the Flaming Sword was still being 
displayed in Russell Street in the reign of 
George I as late as 1724 — possibly twenty 
years or so after ‘‘ John Stilwell, Drawear,” 
had, as we know, removed to Half Moon 
Street. His successor may have followed the 
trade of gold-wire-drawer, or any, other; the 
fact that an ‘‘ Italian Bolus was sold at 
this address does not help us to determine it. 
Quack medicines were vended at the coffee- 
houses, perfumers’ shops, and even by book- 
sellers. John Newbery, the well-known pub- 
lisher of children’s books, retailed more than 
thirty different nostrums. It will be recalled 
that in ‘Goody Two Shoes’ (1783 (?)), one 
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of his ‘‘ best sellers,’ there is the pathetic 
incident of the death of little Margery’s 
father, who was “‘ seized with a violent fever 
in a place where Dr. James’s Fever Powder 
was not to be had and where he died 
miserably 

There need be no reluctance on the part of 
your correspondent to ‘‘ bring himself to the 
belief ’’ that a gold and silver wire drawer 
was also an embroiderer. Many of the 
Trade-cards evidence this, as for example, the 
following, dated 1752 :— 

JOSEPH BROWN, 

Wire Drawer, Flatter, Spinner & Laceman 
at The Wheat Sheaf and Star in Cornhill 
near The Royal Exchange 
Makes & Sells all Sorts of Gold & Silver Lace, 
Fringe, Tassels, Trimmings, Embroidery, 
Shoulder Knots, Livery, Army & Coach Lace, 
Line & Tassels for Lanthorns or Chandeliers, 
Spangles, Purls, Wire, Plate, Buttons. 
Variety of Gold & Silver Threads for 
Broad Weavers, Embroiderers 

or Exportation. 


Beaconsfield. AMBROSE HEAt. 


BANKING ITEMS (eliii. 370, 447; cliv. 

13).—‘‘ Portcullis Money.’’ For a his- 

tory of this coinage and details of its various 

denominations, with illustrations, see Sir 

William Foster’s ‘ John Company,’ chap. iii. 
L. M. ANsTEy. 


(VRBERLAND INCUMBENTS (cliv. 45). 
— The earliest known incumbents of 
Millom were, I believe :— 

1228 Adam, parson of Millom. 

1250 (cire.) Philip de Vermeles. 

1280 (circ.) Thomas, ‘‘ vicarius perpetuus.”’ 

1342 Adam de Berdsey. 

1438 Adam de Erghome. 

1535 Edward Stainforth. 

1597 John Tomsonne. 

Adam, parson of Millum, was witness to a 
grant of John, son of Puncon, cire. 1190, and 
was the incumbent, in 1228, when the rectory 
of Millum was granted to Furness Abbey 
(‘St. Bees,’ by Dr. Wilson, pp. 116, 441, 
notes). 

Philip de Vermeles, vicar of Millom church 
about 1250, released a toft and a croft, in 
Millom to Furness Abbey (‘ Furness Coucher,’ 
Pt. ii, Chatham Society, vol. lxxvi, 1916). 

Thomas, vicarius perpetuus, held a piece of 
land under John, son of John de Hodleston, 
which was given by John to St. Bees. 

Adam de Erghome, vicar of Millom, was 
trustee for Nicholas and Alice Stanlowe by 
a deed, 20 June, 1438 (‘ St. Bees,’ p. 576). 

Joun Pratt. 


A SAYING OF LIONARDO’S (cliii. 480; 

cliv. 35).—The proverb, ‘‘ For hard work 
the Gods sell everything,’’ occurs in Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Quaderni d’Anatomia (Anatom- 
ical Notebooks), Q.5, folio 24 recto, note 1, 
thus: ‘‘ djo ci-vende tutti li benj, per prego 
dj fatiche.’”’ See also Horace, ‘ Satire’ 9, 
Bk. i, verse 59. I have, lastly, the following 
citation: ‘‘ Dii laboribus omnia vendunt, 
Nobilissimo juveni Medico Philippo de 
Glarges amicitio ergo libenter Gul. Harveus 
scripsit, Anglus, Med, Reg. et Anat. Prof. 
Londin. Mai. 8, a.p. 1641.” 

JosEPH NEEDHAM. 


PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES (cliii. 406, 480; 


cliv. 46). — Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE’S 
list at the second reference concludes with 
Worsborough. 


It may be interesting to mention that this 
parochial library was referred to in ‘N. & 
Q.’ at 1S. xii. 298, in a communication by 
the Rev. J. T. Jerrcock. This may be 
worth reproducing in part, seeing that 
interest in these institutions is being revived. 

This library was given to the school of Wors- 
borough .. . by Dr. Obadiah Walker,the Master 
of University College, Oxford (temp. Charles IT 
and James II), a man not without influence in 
his day, and known to posterity in more ways 
than one. The library has had other benefac- 
tors, as the Edmundses of Worsborough Hall, 
and seems to have had incorporated with it one 
left in 1614 to the rectors of Tankersley, a 
neighbouring parish, by “‘ Ro. Bouth, Armiger.” 

Joseph Wikinson, ‘ Worsborough: Its His- 
torical Associations’ (1872), describes the con- 
dition of this library at the time he wrote. 
He remarks : 

This library, which has always been looked 
on with feelings of pride by succeeding genera- 
tions of Worsborough, is still in existence. It 
comprises, or, more correctly speaking, did 
comprise, 588 volumes in various languages, and 
they are preserved in an old black-oak book-case 
in the school-room. Three catalogues of these 
books are still in existence legibly and well- 
written. 

The dates of these catalogues are 1695, 
1705 and 1774. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


APTAIN FRANCIS HUDDLESTONE 
(cliv. 45).—He received a commission in 
the 46th (or the South Devonshire) Regiment 
of Foot, as Captain (temporary rank only), 
on 26 Nov., 1799, never having held a com- 
mission before. He was placed on half-pay 
in 1802. His name appears for the last time 
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list. 
J. H. LEstre 
Lieut.-Col. 


SoNGs ABOUT SOLDIERS (cliv. 9, 53).—' 
There is a spirited song about the charge | 


of the Light Brigate, ‘‘O 
story,” sung by Slade Murray. 

The young recruit’s song is worth mention : 

See the pennons gaily streaming, 
I’m a soldier now, Jeannette. 
Francis P. Marcuant. 

Streatham. 

There is a fine song or poem on Balaclava 
in Sir Algernon West’s ‘ Recollections 


(1899, p. 97), by Lord Ellesmere, beginning, | 


“They thought we were coxcombs, etc.” 
Also (if I may modestly adduce it), I had 
a rhymed narrative, ‘Sergeant Mike of 


Tullyhaw,’ in the Manchester Weekly Times 


of August, 1900. 
J. B. McGovern. 


‘‘ NIEU ET MON DROIT ”’ (cliv. 29). — I 


do not think that there is any likeli-| 


hood in the supposition mentioned by Mr. 
W. H. Mancute at the reference, that the 
British national motto ‘“‘ Dieu et mon droit” 
could be ‘‘ Dieu est (or ét) mon droit.” 


Such a phrase would mean nothing—or very 


little; ‘‘ Dieu et mon droit’’ constitutes a 
beautiful expression, affirming an equal 
devotion to God and what a person thinks as 
his right—still the respect to God ranks first 
in the motto. Prince Bismarck had separ- 
ated those principles in two of his famous 
utterances, saying at first: ‘‘La force 


prime le droit ’’ — and proclaiming many | 


years afterwards (in a kind of unconscious 
repentance, perhaps). ‘‘ We Germans fear 
nobody except God,’ But ‘‘ Dieu étant le 
droit ’”’—if I can say so—how would it be pos- 
sible to worship God and force in the same 
time? 

D. CacLaMANos. 


(HENEY (cli. 100, 135, 142, 177, 304).— 


While recently in the parish church of 
All Saints, Weston, near Bath, I noticed an 
instance of this name on the list of Vicars : — 
1737—1767, Will. Cheyne, A.M.”’ 
G. W. Wrieur. 


POUBLE PISCINAS (cliii. 243, 303, 341, 
357, 394; cliv. 16). — A very fine 

example can be seen in the Temple Church, in 

London. 

Lezze. 


| 
in the Army List of 1825, on the half-pay | 


a famous 


The Library. 


| Travels of Fray Sebastian Manrique, 1629—1643, 
| Vol, 1: Arakan. A translation with Intro. 
' duction and Notes by Lieut.-Col. C. Ecktord 
Luard, assisted by Father H, Hosten, §J, 
(Oxtord for the Hakluyt Society). 
eS. an Augustinian, attached to the 
Mission established by that Order in 
Bengal, was sent on several lengthy and peril. 
/ous journeys of which the first, narrated in 
_ this volume, to Arakan, is perhaps that which 
| counts for most as contribution to knowledge, 
|The Portuguese at Dianga, in Arakanese ter- 
_ritory on the Bay of Bengal, were menaced 
| with destruction by the arrival, as Governor 
of their province, of a new man who bore them 
a bitter grudge, and had soon contrived, by 
forged letters, to poison the King’s mind 
against them. An expedition was known to 
be on its way to exterminate them, when, by 
_ the advice of one of the oldest and most ex- 
| perienced Portuguese residents of Dianga, 
Manrique who had but lately arrived there 
/from Hugli, was despatched to Arakan, to 
disabuse the King’s mind—a measure which, 
/it was urged, could not fail because- of the 
| extreme respect with which the Aracanese re- 
garded priests and the high value they would 
set upon such an envoy coming and_ placing 
himself in their hands. Accordingly Manrique, 
the only man available for the purpose, sets 
off at once—there being not a day to be lost— 
and in the thick of the rains, by river and over- 
land, amid a thousand hardships (of which 
having to spend nights roosting in trees in 
| torrential downpour is by no means the 
| hardest) and dangers, makes his way at last 
| into the King’s presence and obtains his object. 
He is not a really clever writer. The trans- 
| lator has mitigated for the English reader the 
almost unbearable style of the original Spanish. 
Apart from style, his observations and general 
grasp of peoples and conditions are not those 
of the great travellers. None the less he was 
himself so well able to impress and influence, 
to gain and to hold people’s affections; his 
adventures themselves are so exciting; he 
unites such a straightforward uncompromising 
zeal as a missionary with such frank recogni- 
' tion of goodness in the non-Christian, and such 
sympathetic compliance with harmless rules 
/and regulations of etiquette; he is so pleasantly 
attentive to details of Oriental splendour and 
any kind of beautiful thing, and at the same 
time so careful of his people’s souls that one 
thing with another the total result comes to 
rival in its wealth of various interest —_ 
a better written and more important boo 
_of travel. He arrived in Arakan shortly after 
| the accession of a new monarch and his great 
piece in this volume is the description of the 
coronation. But Arakan is so comparatively 
little known that, superficial though it be in 
some aspects, the whole account of it is worth 
aving. 
| His travels in the East finished, Manrique 
{returned to Europe and was eventually made 
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Procurator General for the Portuguese 
Estates in the Roman Curia. His end, in 
1669, was startling. He was murdered by his 
own servant, a Portuguese—and that in Lon- 
don. ‘The body, concealed in a box, was 
thrown into the Thames, but was recovered, 
and then the murderer arrested, tried and 
executed. But it seems neither has record 
of this trial been found, nor can any one find 
a clue to explanation of Manrique’s being in 
London at all. The editor of the ‘Travels’ 
reminds us that Charles II, was by way of 
having dealings with Louis XIV., but, con- 
jecture for conjecture where all is dark, it 
seems more natural to look towards Catherine 
of Braganza and her entourage for light. 

It is sad that the first page of this volume 
has had to be devoted to lamenting the death 
of Colonel Luard; and that he did not live 
to enjoy his readers’ appreciation of this long 
and rather arduous labour. We have to be 
grateful to him for rendering Manrique into 
pleasant easy English, of the satisfactory sort 


that draws no attention away from the sub- | 


ject matter: a merit which any practised 
translator of this kind of book will recognize 
as hard to come by. We have also to be 
rateful to him and to Father Hosten who is 
ere associated with him, for a series of ex- 
cellent notes which include, besides the matter 
at the foot of the pages, several important 
appendixes. 
Asaf Khan, Shah Jahan‘s Minister, who (but 
this comes in the second volume) became 
Manrique’s fast friend. 


A Small Boy in the Sixties. By George Sturt. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net). 
N his book about “ Bettesworth ” and in ‘ The 

Wheelwright’s Shop’ George Sturt gave us 
something intrinsically rare. In 


a mind of equally uncommon 


about it 
genius—born amid the simple rather cramp- 
ing, conditions of a mid-nineteenth century 
small tradesman’s life a 
town (Shakespeare’s conditions) has—not risen 
up out of these conditions but—stayed in 
them and irradiated them. It is true that 
fortune gave him one of the most delightful 
of her gifts, one which is being gradually 
withdrawn from the world—a genuine handi- 
craft; and, further, that with all his strong 
humanity he was privileged in escaping senti- 
mentality, in his ep a minor curse on most 
literary aspirants from his sort of milieu. 
This book has three or four claims to at- 


tention—claims which it makes good. It shows | 


the growth—deeply interesting because so little 
in touch with the external aids which con- 
ventional education sets most store by—of a 
mind of real delicacy and power; it is some- 
thing of a document in the 
memory, and also in that of imaginative 
affection; it contains some striking sketches of 
bygone customs and annual occurrences (the 

es on Hops and Hoppin 
able of these); and in sketches of characters, 


The frontispiece is a portrait of 


fact, we. 
cannot remember another example in which | 
quality—the | 
mind of a poet and a scholar, with touches | 

of genius and the aloofness of 


in a little country | 


are the most not- | 


| in anecdote, in descriptions of the countryside 


or of street scenes, and in narration of inci- 
dent it is well within the good main tradition 
'of the essay. The English is mostly of Mr. 
Sturt’s best: firm, substantial, individual; 
choice, but not over-choice, in diction; a 
| little and pleasantly rugged in rhythm. His 
_ humour needs no praise; nor does the original 
_ and effective courage with which he has jotted 
| down trivial things just as they find them- 
| selves *1 his remembrance—old furniture and 
| walls and doors and yards and shelves, and 
| food and daily shopping—with no attempt at 
adjusting their importance in the child’s im- 
pression of them to what his public might 
| esteem or despise. 

Nor should the book be overlooked as a re- 
cord. It presents life from an angle at which 
multitudes actually behold it; but largely 
inarticulate multitudes stationed where, unless 
something unusual has attracted notice to an 
individual, not a great deal of material for 
writing has been sought. It is yet another 
merit of George Sturt’s that, just as in his 
dealing with the English labouring class, he 
eschews “quaintness” and picturesqueness 
| and the virtual condescension the pursuit of 

these involves, and writes sincerely. This 

is, however, not to say that there is any lack 
of picturesqueness in the final outcome. 


The University of Chicago Manuscript of the 
Genealogia Deorum Gentilium of Boccaccio. 
By Ernest H. Wilkins. (University of 

_ Chicago Press: Cambridge University Press. 
15s. net). 

ar Chicago MS. of this work of Boccaccio’s, 

was first owned, as the arms it contains go to 

_ show, by Coluccio Salutati, whose handwriting 

also is to be seen in, marginal notations. This 

itself points to its having been written not 
later than 1405, since Coluccio died in the 
early summer of 1406, while considerations re- 
lative to the Index incorporated in it tend 

fixing the date of the MS between 1377 and 

1395. Of twenty-four copies known, five only 

are of the fourteenth century, so that the 

Chicago MS takes a high place among them. 

It is throughout the work of one scribe—in a 

fine hand, accurate and with excellent ink. 

The chapters tracing the scribe’s meth 

make the most interesting portion of this 

careful study. conclusion reached b 

minute examination is that the Chicago MS. 

may well set itself up as rival of the MS. in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, generally con- 
sidered to be the best. From the death of 
| Coluccio until 1911 the history of the MS. 

—though time and owners have left their 

marks upon it—remains blank. In 1911 it was 

bought by Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich, of 

London, as one of a large collection of MSS., 

chiefly italian, the immediate origin of which 

the purchaser was bound not to _ disclose. 

From him it was bought in 1915 by Dr. Frank 

W. Gunsaulus who in the following year pre- 

sented it to the University of Chicago. 

Wilkins, besides a beautiful facsimile in colour 

of one of the genealogical trees of the MS., 

| gives thirteen well chosen plates. The trees 
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have a special interest as being among the | 
earliest—if not in fact the earliest—genealogi- 
cal charts, apart from stems of Jesse, in which 
tree-forms and leaves are used. 


The Kirkham Monument in Paignton Church, 
Devon. By G. McN. Rushforth. (Exeter: 
Wm. Pollard and Co. 5s.). 

ag gh from the Transactions of the 

Exeter Diocesan Architectural and Arche- 
ological Society for last year, Mr. Rushforth’s 
study, undoubtedly, has already won a circle of 
appreciative readers, which we are glad to. 
think of as extended by separate publication. | 

The essay describes at length the detail of this 

extraordinarily rich and beautiful double, 

tomb; discusses the choice of certain saints, | 
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have their praise. There is a reproduction of 
the Ordnance Survey map (lin. to the mile) 
ot Maidenhead and the neighbourhood, and a 
plan of the town. We hope that the chapter on 
the Thicket will obtain the attention of the 
inhabitants of Maidenhead in general, and the 
local authorities in particular, for it would 
seem that this little stretch of old forest land 
needs some protection from the thoughtless. 
ness of the public. Its pretty name is not as 
ancient as one might take it to be—is not used, 
at any rate, by Leland. 


From Latin to Italian. By Charles Hall 
Grandgent. (Harvard University Press: 
London, Humphrey Milford. 11s. 6d. net), 
ROL. Grandgent tells us that this study is 

the result of thirty years’ collecting, classi- 


and relates certain features both to the prevail-| fying and speculation. It is a notable result, 
ing contemporary cults (notably that of St. embodying a great fund of material in com- 
Anne) and to the religious tendencies and the pact tashion, and, though mainly formed to 


art of the continent. Two interesting figures | 
here are those which Mr. Rushforth reads as | 
St. Sidwell and St. Sitha (Zita). The monu- 
ment is a conspicuously fine example of the 
attempt to set forth the whole faith of the 
Church by imagery ,and the scheme followed is | 
carefully expounded. The founder of the tomb 
and those whom it commemorates are alike 
unknown, though legend gives it to the Kirk- 
hams. The date—fixed by the armour—should 
be from 1470 to 1490. Mr. Rushforth shows 
reason to believe that the monument was 
erected, during his life-time, by Nicholas Kirk- 
ham, destined as memorial to himself and his 
wife, and also to his father and mother—a | 
suggestion which finds some support in the fact | 
that the mother’s name, Elizabeth, would 
explain the choice of the Visitation for one of 
the four large panels, not otherwise easy to 
account for. Then, as inspirer and designer, | 
Mr. Rushforth thinks we perhaps may see | 
behind this lovely achievement the figure of 
Dean Robert Kirkham, of the St. Stephen’s | 
Chapel at Westminster. 
well printed, is amply provided both with | 
excellent footnotes and with illustrations. | 


Maidenhead and its Surroundings. By H. E. 
ee (The Homeland Association, 1s. | 
net). 

IS is vol. xcvii. of the series of Homeland 
Handbooks and the Council’s official guide 

to the town. Maidenhead, it hardly needs say- | 
ing, with its picturesque situation on the 
hames, with its pleasant and pleasantly asso- 
ciated surroundings, its ancient history, with | 
no small background of may J to it, and its 
goodly muster of worthies offers plenty of 
material for an interesting and_ substantial 
guide. We have looked through this with 
pleasure, and find it such as one would expect 
from work gathered by the Homeland Associa- 
tion. It gives a wonderful amount of informa- 
tion in less than one hundred small pages, and 


The booklet, which is| M 


' its second edition. 


gives it readably. The illustrations, too, must 


be of use to the linguistic student, offeri 
to any reader who will search about in 
lights on the development of Italian in par- 
ticular and vernacular languages in general. 
Naturally Tuscan, as the main constituent of 
modern Italian, is the dialect principally 
worked over. The first and main part of the 


| book has to do with phonology; but the most 


interesting — will be found in the second 
part, where the effect of phonetic changes is 
traced in the morphology of the new language. 
The whole is specially valuable, we think, 
wherever the question of Vulgar Latin comes 
to be discussed and its derivatives examined. 
This is a subject to which Professor Grand- 
ent has aready contributed elucidation. As 
he reminds us, Italian became much what it 
is now almost at its inception: what we are 
studying is virtually the tongue of Dante, 
ut behind Dante there was obscurel 

evolving a language heavy, so to put it, wi! 

the adventure and stress and mingling of 
racial qualities characteristic of the earlier 
iddle Ages, and these changing syllables 
carry something of history upon them. 


WE are glad to see that Sir Herbert George 
Fordham’s handbook on cartography (Maps, 
their History, Characteristics and Uses— 

ambridge University Press. 6s.) has reached 
The text, the author 
tells us, has received a considerable number 
of corrections. There are few works for 
teachers which so well combine close-packed 
substance with readableness. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Printed and Published — Bucks Free 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


yeombe, in the Oountv of Bucks. 
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